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An explanation of such a phenomenon requires more than a passing 
reference to the poetic faculty, which needs as much elucidation as the 
point in question. The only means of escape from the imminent danger 
of being fantastic or grotesque is to be profoundly philosophical, which is 
not possible without coming to a clear apprehension and solution of such 
problems as were noted above. 

Mr. Benn frequently adverts to the fact that moral ideals and convictions 
exercise a determining influence even over physical speculations. The truth 
is important and profound, although our author has not always been fortu- 
nate in his attempts at correlation, for reasons already intimated. But one 
should have expected that in an interpretation of post-Aristotelian thought, 
where morals and moral ideals reign supreme, the operation of this prin- 
ciple would have been most luminously revealed. How great is our sur- 
prise, therefore, to find the old opinion regarding Stoicism still retained and 
to read about "the comprehensive eclecticism of the Stoics " (p. 117). 

Valuable as any candid reader must confess Mr. Benn's book to be, we 
are compelled to declare that the philosophical history of Greek philosophy, 
supposing it to be a possibility, is still only an ideal the realization of which 
is not yet. W. A. Heidel. 

Grinnell College. 

Dionysos and Immortality : The Greek Faith in Immortality as Affected by 
the Rise of Individualism. By Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President of 
the University of California, and Ingersoll Lecturer for 1 898-1 899. 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899. — pp. 67. 
The broad range of topics touched upon in this lecture, ranging from the 
question of Indo-European origins of religion to the religious character of 
Plato's thought, increases its interest for the student, while at the same time 
it makes it perhaps more difficult for the ordinary reader to grasp the main 
thread of the argument. The student of Greek thought and the student of 
the history of religion will find in it much that is stimulating, and will be 
very grateful to Dr. Wheeler for giving not only the Greek doctrine of im- 
mortality, but also the outline of that religious belief in which this doctrine 
had its proper setting. In general the account of the earlier Greek view 
of the future life follows the lines worked out by Rohde {Psyche, 2d ed., 
Freiburg, 1898) ; but we are struck by the acute remark that Rohde' s ex- 
planation of the rise of the practice of cremation, as it appears in the 
Homeric poems, lacks breadth of view. Why do some peoples burn their 
dead, President Wheeler asks, and others bury them ? Certainly fire re- 
moves the soul from contact with the living, and it sets it at rest as does 
burial. It would be an interesting question to determine whether crema- 
tion were not connected with the belief in some distant general abode of 
the dead, perhaps originally an abode with gods of light and fire, while 
the soul of the buried man had at least one point of contact with the actual 
life of his descendants ; so far as the Greeks of the epic are concerned, we 
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must assume that the practice was borrowed by them, or by the poets who 
told of them, from some neighboring people. It is quite inconceivable 
that it should have been invented de novo to meet a particular need. 

The main purpose of the book is to trace the rise of individualism during 
the period 750-600 B. C. in its influence on religious life and belief. With 
the development of social and political individualism men came to desire in- 
dividual immortality. From time immemorial certain cults among the com- 
mon people had fostered the belief in a kinship between the human spirit 
and certain spirits of nature. The belief in a real kinship of man and god, 
and the practice of a real communion between the human spirit and a 
divine spirit in the life of nature — it was this for which the religion of 
Dionysos stood, and it was this belief and practice by which the Dionysos 
religion satisfied the new needs of the Greek people. Other students may 
differ from Dr. Wheeler as to the meaning of Iakchos in Eleusinian wor- 
ship, as to the purely religious nature of Plato' s thought, and, of course, as 
to the connection of the Greek gods with ancestor worship, but the central 
thought of the lecture can hardly be questioned by any earnest student of 
Greek life. 

As to the question of ancestor worship, one who agrees in the main with 
President Wheeler's position might raise the question whether " the great 
gods, the 'nature gods,' carried up with them from their origin the sem- 
blances of ancestor gods," or whether they acquired this character from 
their position in the public worship of the Greek state. That they had this 
character cannot be questioned. 

Arthur Fairbanks. 

L' education rationelle de la volonte. Son emploi therapeutic. Paul- 

£mile Levy. Preface de M. le Bernheim. Paris, Alcan, 1898. — pp. 

v, 234. 

This book has two parts, " a theoretical study ' ' and its "practical appli- 
cations," in which an exposition of psycho-therapeutics is undertaken. 
That is, the author attempts "the rational (sic) application of the laws of 
thought to therapeutics." How misleading the chief title is, may be seen 
from the titles of the chapters : I. The necessity of a psychological medi- 
cine ; II. The fundamental law of all psycho-therapeutics : every idea is 
an act in a nascent state ; III. Auto-suggestion ; IV. The means of re- 
enforcing auto-suggestion by concentration ; V. Psychical gymnastics ; 
VI. Hetero-suggestion ; VII. Moral hygiene ; VIII. The will ; medical, 
philosophical, and moral conclusions. It is well that the work does not 
claim to be a technical treatment of the subject ; the practical values are in 
mind from the start. 

Psycho-therapeutics is here limited to a study of 'suggestion,' and dis- 
claims identification with the extravagances of experimental hypnotism. 
The explanation of the practical results obtained is found in a slavish ac- 
ceptance of Bernheim' s formulation that ' ' every idea, accepted by the brain, 



